THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
authority on this question, is that the system worked wholly
for ill:
The abuse most frequently dealt with by the twelfth-century
councils is not the service of churches by monks but the
inadequate service of them by the underpaid clerks hired by
the monks. In England it is specially doubtful whether monks
often served the churches themselves. The opinion of the
present writer, which the sources are inadequate to prove, is
that in the appropriated churches of eleventh- and twelfth-
century England, the "mercenary" priest, removable at
pleasure and without a settled benefice in endowments, was
the rule and the monk incumbent the rare exception.1
Moreover, there were many pluralists other than monks.
Walter Map was made a Prebend of St. Paul's. At that time
he was already Canon and Precentor of Lincoln and Rector
of Westbury, and he saw no reason for resigning them. Later
he was appointed Archdeacon of Oxford, whereupon he
resigned the precentorship of Lincoln, but none of his other
cures. Gerald of Wales also had firm things to say about
Welsh bishops who "aspire continually to the rich benefices
of England, whether by means of translation or by adding
them to that which he already has."2.
It is clear that the parish priest had no parson's freehold to
protect him, and that his income was likely to be minute,
variable, and insecure. Yet the contemporary documents give
on the whole an impression of a body of hard-pressed men
honestly struggling to give of their best to their people amid
social and economic conditions which constantly hamper their
fulfilling of their charge. They seem to have had faithfulness,
the rudimentary virtue of the English priesthood in every age.
1 Hartridge. op. tit., p. 25.                     2 Autobiography, p. 147.
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